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values based in the future; researchers have used several models employing different assumptions (Institute of Medicine, 198Ib). In one analysis, using a discount rate of 4 percent, indirect costs of the burden of illness were calculated to be $146 billion in 1975. Of this total, 24 percent was derived from cardiovascular disease; 20 percent, from accidents, poisoning, and violence; 12 percent, from cancer; and 7 percent, from mental disorders (Rice et al, 1977).
More recent data continue to indicate the dominant position of diseases for which lifestyle factors are especially significant. In 1977, when the overall age-adjusted death rate was 612 per 100,000 population, fully three quarters of the deaths were caused by three disease categories (U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 1980c): (1) heart disease and stroke, 42 percent; (2) cancer, 22 percent; and (3) accidents and violence, 11 percent. Hypertension, heart conditions, and diabetes were among the five most often cited causes of health-related restrictions of activity in 1976. Of the 7.5 million Americans prevented by poor health from pursuing their major activity, 37 percent (over 2.5 million) attributed their disability to those three conditions (Colvez and Blanchet, 1981).
The impact of behavior on the burden of illness also is reflected in the recent observation that alcohol abuse, cigarette smoking, and obesity are disproportionately present among the 20 percent of patients with highest hospitalization costs. In a survey of six hospitals, each with a distinct patient population, from 31 to 69 percent of the high-cost patients, but only 20 to 45 percent of the lower-cost patients, had at least one unhealthful habit (alcohol or drug abuse, cigarette smoking, obesity, noncompliance with medical advice) (Zook and Moore, 1980). There also are reports that treatments for alcoholism and mental disorders reduce the subsequent use of medical care resources (Jones and Vischi, 1979).
Behavioral Risks to Health
Many types of behavior have been implicated as risk factors of certain major physical and mental disorders. As indicated earlier, such evidence does not mean that such behaviors cause disease. In some cases, behavior may only provide useful indicators of people who are especially in danger of developing a health problem and might especially benefit from early disease detection and intervention efforts.
For diseases in which behavior is found to play an etiological role, interventions may be appropriate. However, it has become clear that many people find it extremely difficult to change their lifestyles, even in the face of clear risks to health. Thus, research on prevention must determine not